Baba Malay. 

An Introduction to the Language of the Straits-born 

Chinese. 


By Rev. \V. (J. Shellaukau. d.d. 


The terms High and Low Malay, which appear to have origin¬ 
ated With the Dutch, have given rise to a great deal of controversv. 
and to some confusion and misunde r stand ing. 


As used in Java and other 


tile term 



I 1 



s o 


f the Netherlands Indies 


HIGH MALAY 


means the language of 



av literature, and as the classical 


literature of the Malays was written when 


a (area 


and 



»e 11 




we re 



great centres 


surprising to 
Ian 






r and learning, it is not 

guage of Malay literature is the 

o c +* 

Ithe sea coast on both 


guasre 

o n 





is spoken to-day all ; 

ts of the Straits of Malacca, with only this difference, namelv 

T t / J mi 

a few words of foreign origin used in the classical literature 

fl 4* 

never became assimilated 




in trie spoken language, and therefore 

continue to he purely literary words, and are not understood hv 

| * M * 

the common people. It is a remarkable fact that the Mala 

in the Straits of Malacca has remained practically the 

centuries. The English of 



e time of Queen 

almost unintelligible to those who have not ma* 

"I iliat time a special study; hut 

.... 1 

01 A 



inguage 

“ r? 

line 

1*01 

is 

now 



literature 

letters written from the court 

en to Queen Elizabeth and King Janus 1. of Kngland could 
to-dav he read and thoroughly understood by any Itii 

!,• -l -L 1 ■ r 

hov in tile 



stand art 


l 


jualay vernacular school: 

w 

In the Dutch Indies, however, 

W 

is How 



e o 




of the Straits ►. 
parts where tlii: 
A re 



language 



ago 



<eii are the Uiouw-Lingga 
coast of Sumatra; hence to the vast majority of Dutch 
in the East the Malav of the Straits 








aeca is an unknown 

tongue, and those who have studied for the most part know 

only as the language of Malay literature, and look upon it as 

practically a dead language, whereas it is really a very 

gunge in those parts of the Archipelago where it is spoken. 

' n the other hand the term 



lan- 


LOW MALAY 


is used in the Netherlands Indies to descril tin* language employed 
by Europeans, Kurasians, Chinese, and other foreigneis in J»i\a 
as a common means of communication between themselves and the 
Javanese, Soudanese and other inhabitants of that most populous 
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of all the is 




tlu 


i ■(«- 



s icii uis of x\i;i laysi a. wnicii contains probably more man 
of the entire population of the Archipelago. The 
numerical preponderance of the Javanese and Soudanese 
in the admixture of a very large proportion of the 
words ol those two languages in the “Low Malav” of Java, s<» 

m• m J 

that the Malaya of the Straits of Malacca have difficulty in under¬ 
standing it. On the island of Java there are very few people of 


immense 

has res 



the Malav 


| >e r I V 


So e; 



(L and the 44 Low' Malav 



Java 


race pro 

is not the spoken language of the Malays at all, hut merely a jargon 

ajF - e 

concocted by the mixed multitude of various tongues who 

together in that island, and must necessarily have a common 




#■ 

guage as a means of commitnieat.ion. Having been made the 
official language ol the Dutch uoverniuenL Low' Malav is fostered 




g a no of tin 



Ian 


Oil* 




S( 



aw, newspapci's are published in 

“A ^ — lu I V' ^ 

>astard dialect, and it promises to Ik> the permanent collocjuial 

*rn part of the Archipelago, 
hi the British possessions on the Malay Peninsula the linguis¬ 
tic conditions are entirely different. Here the strongest native 

• O 

is the Malay, and there is absolutely no other 
native language to on mi into with tin* HLdnv Limmsicri> for ihr 

ft i 


race numeric* 



ascendancy 

tiie 


compete with the IMal 




.av laiuruaje ior 

J O o „ 

re are, however^ two very distinct dialects ut 

alay language spoken on the Malay Peninsula, namely, 
(1) I he pure Malay as it is spoken hv the Malays among them¬ 
selves, with its peculiarly terse idiom, its grammar of prefixes and 
suffixes, and its innnenselv rich vocabulary of words of pure Malay 


origin; and (*') 

the 



so-called colloquial Malay of tin 



me 



>. 


j common means of communicat ion between Kuroneans, Chinese 
raniils, Malays, and all the 


tradinir ce 




other nationalities of these great 
w vs, which has comparatively a very small vocabulary, 

— - * l * * 

makes hut little use of those grammatical changes in the form 
of words \v 



ma Ke 



Of these two ( 






u * 


ay language so ex pie 

O c ^ 1* 

will first deal with 


TliE SPOKEN LANGUAGE OF TILE PUKE MALAYS. 

\s already stated above in our remarks on what the Hutch call 



“ Hi_h Malay, v the spoken language of the Penins 
in fact the language of Malav literature, and lias unde 

' - V • 



i 



is 


urn iays 

jrgone pra< 

tically no change whatever in the past three centuries. rn 
due* very largely to the fact that the Malays hold themselves almost 
entirely ftlooi from the peoples of other races who come here to 
trade and to develop the natural resources of the country* leaving 

the heavy manual labour of the mines and plantations, and « 
the wholesale and retail trade to be done by the Chinese 1 , 
only important changes whieh have taken place in the spoken lan¬ 
guage of the Malays in the past 300 years appear to have been 
through the addition of those Arabic words required to e 
the religious ideas which have come to them through the teachings 





ol 






in 




Jour 




HA HA .MALAY. 



ximilv to tin* busy' life of our grout trade centres tlieir speech is 

mf . n I 

only very slightly allWieil, so little <lo they come in contact with 

* %> O 1 %.* 

people of other nationalities: hence it conies that the Malay lull- 

• # 

guage is spoken with practically the same purity at Tel ok Blauga, 

or in any of the other outlying villages of Singapore as it is in the 

villages of the interior of Malacca or Johor. Those who 

ilea 


a\< 


"S w 






ir language 


Malacca or 

ays, and desire to spe»iv . 0 tJ . 

correetlv, as they themselves speak it, must study Malay literature, 

• * a J T */ *-' / 

and. especially such modern works as the writings of the fatuous 

I */ < ’ 

Munslti Abdullah, or tin 1 recently puhlislied Kiddies written by 
Guru Sleiman of the Malay College at Malacca, wliich are in 


m — * 

an excellent conversational style. 

From what has just hce® said, it is plain that throughout OUT 

British possessions the pure Malay language is the language id’ the 

villages. On the other hand the language of the great Settlements 


and large towns and of 



markets and shops everywhere, in fact 


the business language of the Malay Peninsula, i 


I5AI5A MALAX 


that is to say, Malay as it is spoken by the Malay-speaking Chinese. 

jet, the prevailing characteristic of 

en i> its tendency to follow the Chinese rather than the Malar 



s IS ( 



a distinct < 



v 



inmm 


heroine assimilated 


It is true that the number of Chinese words which have 

with this dialect is not very large, anil that 

mam words have been borrowed from English, Portuguese, Dutch 

* n / o r 

1 nil Tamil, and from other net 


■ 1 tr 



' ; 
( 



■ Hal 






mg tongues, lmt it is rightK 

v . cj “ ' t-J 

for it is largely the creation of the Baba 
ese. an<i is their mother ton sue. so that it belongs to them in 

“ 7 n 

a sense that no other people can or do claim it as their men. In 
this respect it differs greatly from the so-called u Low Malav 
Java, for though those Chinese who are horn and live in the 




Indies all speak that language, yet they have not hy any means had 

the strongest influence in its formation, for u Low Malay has a 
very much stronger affinity with Javanese and Soudanese than it 
has with Chinese, and has not been so much affected by the Chinese 
idiom as the Baha Malay of the Malav Peninsula, the ChinoM in 

the I Hitch Ind ies having alwavs boon few in number as compared 



the other hand* the Chine 



e in 



msmesi 



the natives of the country. In the British Settlements, on 

i se have always had a commanding 
jnid in a proportionate degree have 

their impress noon the language in which the business oi the 
■Mh'ments has always been transacted, and in Wliicn it will pro¬ 
bable continue to be carried on long after the present generation 

L and is likelv 




has 


passed away. 

to be for an indefinite period, the business language of Ningapore, 



fact that Baha 



a\ u 



IVnang, and the 


lerated Malay States, would in it •If l«- a 



ang, anu the reuerateu Aiaia\ nuura, wvtuu * 

cient reason whv it should be studied as a distinct dialect, but 


a 





»i »»■ 

c 


htv reason is found in the fact 



it i 
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mother-tongue of the majority of the Chinese women ami children 
in the Straits Settlements, and of a considerable and increasing 


mimher in 



F 



eUel'i 



a lav States. 



IS 




guage of tilt 

ft o 


homes of 

the most 


the Straits-bom Chinese—the most highly e< 

K ' * / 

of the 











*refore it is 



se community iu me 
language in which the 


British possessions, i 
women and children of tins important class can Most readily and 



most successfully be educated. 

#/ c 

Malays themselves speak it, the Bahai 

■s|>i~e it, calling it 

' heir <1 ialect — ! >aba 





w 



iv language, as 
ver learn, for they 







tr 


e. 



language of 


■ language 
upon as 

the relined and wealthy class of Malav-sneaking Chinese 

* * JL 

being the case it is hopeless to try and force upon them what others 

" it mav 



Consider to be ” Classic 
he from the view 




av. 






ever muc 

chelar and the 




i >a I • a 


Malay is the language of the man of the street: it is a strong < 



virile tongue, more easily acquired 







a lax 



•k 


a remarKi 



and 

moreover it has 

capacity for borrowing and assimilating such words 


•ess i ve 




o r 




loses 


% * 
W 



n 


as it needs from other languages. It is sure to live. 

principles of its grammatical construction are better umlers 





n 



se who speak it are able also to read and write it correct 


Iv, and when it lui- a literature of its own, Bala 

V J 

to he an adequate medium for conveying 




its* 




r will 
rlit am 



imparl ing instruction. 


The Evolution of B\r. \ 



A V 



cii, being 



oldest fore in 



the most favourable place to study the 
gration to this part of the world, and the origin <> 




v ot ( 


Malaysia, is 

* 

esc immi- 

ect 




e • 




v now speak. 



is now near v 



wars since Tj 


* yA 



Si 


first made their appearance at 



ca, but 




■se were 



s 


ome 






nt China, 




% i 


if 



"T< 






11110S< * 


\V 




time immenioria L 

ay history u Siarah 

mJ l ’ Jr 


was so c 

* ^ 


a l ied 



a the time 


more than 300 years ago 

*J o 

from Amov. for nearly \ 



was w 



o 



I IS 



The first i mm igr 

n 

words of Clii 







e come 





O I 



11 ok- 


■ Malay lungMip. approwh men 


were probi 
ese orisrin which 

11 to 



M* 


U 





( * l) H 


M h 


nui 


Ha lias of I 
also very little doubt that 

a ^ 

I lie world 


an to those *>t" any ot I 



s 

A 




1 



I 


id mail 

I lok-kieli'. 


Iv to 

0 r 

lialect. and 





( 0*0 is 


m 



e ea i 



I tv 


il \ > 


a so who t ;iiiu* to this port of 
were exclusively males, that 


t! ic v 




married 3iaiav women, 

i j / 

Kven to 11 1 * 1 present ds 







llll 

I 



* f ^ 

>ir children as Chim 


• -l k . 


iv tlie marriage customs of the Balui ( hinese 


approximate 
of Fie natives of 


C10S( 



to those of the Malax- 



m 


i.o tl 


10 


2 11 


the 





m * ** 

intermarriage between the Babas * 



(*pii cu 



); 




amongst 



1 1 reds of years 




*o 



Jour. Straits Branch 

















i» a n a Malay. 




The Bnl>a community, however, is still growing hv the same pro- 
cess which must have been going on for centuries, something after 


the following manner: 


An immigrant 


comes from China* 


as soon as 



has saved up enough monev he opens a small shop 
in a Malay village, where he soon learns to make himself understood 


m 






anguage. When h$ is able to support a wile, lie look¬ 
out for a girl from some of tlie poorer Baba families, or p«t 1 i; 
a daughter of ’one of the numerous concubines to be found in thi 
omes of the wealthy. Baba women of this class are to be 
to-day in all the villages of Malacca, married to small shopk< 

who were horn in China, and speak Malay very imperfectly 

dien, however, are Babas pure and simp , and in many cases 
know nothing* whatever of the Chinese language. Ihev have 
learnt the Malay language from their mothers, and from constant 




association with Malav children in the v 

* 

in fact they know much more Mai ay than 

.m F m I 




tllCY 



c; 




tor. 



ever 




i 



c re< 

the Malay s poteen t»y 
the Malav children with whom 

e * 

tins ofliiHiiiiHiHi 



>1 


ca¬ 


ge wuere 
™ * 

: | j-p generalIv given 
* * r 

>«Agg there is a marked difference between 

Chinese children and that spoken by 

y seem to mix so freely; hut 

accounted for hv the influent 




* 11 


< 


c 



•>e parents upon the language spoken hv their chili 
however intimately the children of di lie rent nationalitie 
thrown 


)f tin 


•ell, for 


imiv lx 





urctluT in 



eir game.". 



anguage o 


f the 




• must 


necesMirih 



. .. strongest influence upon them. As time went 

by and tin* Babas became more numerous, they would begin 
a community hv themselves and 




not conn so nine 


in 



contact with the. Malays; this would be especially the case in the 

town of Malacca rather than in the villages, in fact it is notice! 
even at the present day that the Balms in the villages speak much 
more like the Malays themselves than those who live in the town. 
As the Babas in the town ceased to associate with the Malays, their 
peculiarities of idiom would tend to become fixed, and their speech 

would be influenced less and less by the Malay standards ot pro¬ 


nunciation, grammar or the use of words. The Malays have had 

a literature of their own for hundreds ot years, and a considerable 

- . for 



proportion of the population have been able to read and wri 
probably at least 300 years, and their literature lias undoubtedly 
tended to maintain the purity of their spoken language: the Babas 

(ill l till* I k t I 1 J * »• ill! till hum nmol' I i rlli W 1 til I'f'il f I < 1 II ( I W t 1 1 t ‘ * * 1 fl 



o I 11 


itlier hand have 
hence their knowledge oi uit 

iy 

colloquial, and therefore the mon 

f l’ln 


learned to read am 
language In always been 


■ ir 

1 V . 



ei\ 


* w 




erences 

1 »ahas and the cell 





een the 

couoipiial language o 
as follows :—(1) They havi 


pnncipj 

words of Chinese origin most of which art 
Mala vs: (•>) 


e to he corrupted. 

jiv language as spoken bj 
f the Malays thenm-lves 

odueed a 



t 





H* r *»f 


hollv unknown to 



ey ;j j’(« entirely unacquainted with a hirge Durober 
of Malav words which are in common USB among the M lavs them¬ 



selves; (3) They mispronounce many 
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av 


words, and in some 







54 




cases have altered the pronunciation so much that the word is al¬ 
most unr•. ■cognisable ; and (4) to a great extent they use the Chinese 

than tin 
. is quite 
We will oonsidei 



a, wav 



a lavs. 




T»s lu^euior 111 

language of the 
3 by one. 




(1) Words of Chinese or 

i the question of the Chinese wofds used by 



rn dealing: w 

o « 

Babas it must first be remarked that their pronunciation of such 

an Chinese. The Ilok-kien Chinese in 
ir words use so\i*n verv elearlv defined 


words is 



a v n 



r 



the pronunciation of the 


fc * 



* * 


I 


* * 


tone of voic 


and the meaning: of a word depends entirely upon the 

. Of the use of these 



it is 



torn s 



•e in xvi_ 

Balms for the most part know absolutely nothing, and 
y ever pronounce a Chinese word correctly as far as the tone 
is concerned, it is bv accident rathei than hv design. 1 am referr¬ 



ing: of course to those ( 



• ... .. > iimcse woms which nave 

corpora ted with the Baba Malay language tmanv of the Balms can 

• * .h* fTT 1 ■ , 

speak Hok-kien Chinese Avitli some fluency, and when doing so 
must of necessity use the tones, though usually yery imperfectly, 
yet when speaking Malay they use Chinese words without attempt¬ 
ing to give the correct toues. and in some cases Chinese words have 


words which 



become in 


lx 



to recognise their deriv- 




s we w 




•r on 


•on so Hindi eorrupiod that it is < 

ill ust rat 

o t liinese words w 

ay are undoubtedly the pronouns yon, " I," and In 
In speaking among themselves the Babas never use the Malay pro 




hit'll arc most frequent I v used 


in 


Baba 


* * i * 


von. 


nouns (lieu and nnjkmi, Imt mriouslv enough for tl 
the drd person singular and 1st 




•rson 



a 



o 


f 


they invariably 

Malay dm and kiln, and never use the Chinese equivalents* 
It is well known that in polite conversation (lie Malavs avoid the 


nouns u 


ol pronouns as tar as possible, whereas the Chinese use pro— 

s respect the I fahas ( 



I 


much greater freeiu 

Chihli 


in 



to rni to Malay usage. Children would never think of using tin 
pronoun lit to their parents, and in conversation with their seniors 
the greatest care is taken to use the proper form of at 

all the little eliildieii know the proper titles to lie given to all 
their relations; it is a remark} 



VSS. 



at 




g, however, that these 
relationships are expressed by Chines, and not l.v Malav words, 
exceptions to this rule being 

younger brother or sister (nde 

C 



•se Words loi 

the prefix ty w 



various 



tho words for 

* 

mother 

m 

( mak ) 

and 

*) and older br 

other (tthtiii/). 

r rhe 

; tola ; ion>h ids 

have in 

most 

cases 

the Chinese in 

add ressil 

itr reIa 

i i 

tives, 


*11 is used by 

but this is corrupted sometimes to u or t,, 1>\ tl 
stance for father the Balias do 







k* oaoas: for in- 

. ornmary Hok-kien word 
P 8 or lr '"-l )p - but the more unusual word tia-lin in the form 'ntia; 

tor grandfather, hwj has become ’lykoty ; elder sister, toarcM has 
become iachi : father's elder brother, peh, is’m pek ; father*- younger 


Jour. Straits 




BABA MALAY. 




brother, click . is *nchekl sister’s 

r mr 





very 






of 



, chid-hu t is cltan ; and so 

7 * * 


the 




borrowed from the Chinese language are those relating 

affairs. The construction of their houses is Chinese in plan rather 

than Malav, and they have given Chinese names to the different 

s are 


parts of the house—the front room or 



where the i 






>\ 


placed is called the tia n (Chinese thin") ; the central court open 
to Hie sky is chimchi (clthiui-chl 11 ) ; the upper 
tetg) ; the inside balcony is lan/kan (Chinese latg-khanj, open 
space) : bedroom is j wight rg ( p&’ty-k&fy ) ; the outer balcony open to 

the sky is l$-pe n (? tikUrfSP) * a lamp is Irnj or t&tyloiy (tri'f-lnh*/) \ 

a carpet or rug is hut ah* (7//dji~d) j paint is chat (chhot) : and even 
a cockroach is kachuak ( ka-tso&h ). Kitchen utensils are ci 
Malay names, but anything peculiar to the Chinese receives a 
Chinese name, as, tea pot, t&kuau (ie-kod/a) j soup spoon, ttgs% 
(fAtgnrf); kettle, telco (Ir-hn*) ; chopsticks brfw e v er are known as 
sum pit, presumably a corruption of the Malay spit j the table at 
which they eat their meals is invariably known by the t hinese name 

loh ; to eook bv steaming is known by the Chinese name hot (tifn ), 

but Malav words an* used for all other cooking operations ; man\ 

kinds of food are known by Chinese names, such as, In mu 

hunju ( t&uAu ), kiamchai ( ki&fifi-chh&i ). kuchai (ku-chhin) 
clou (peh-rhhdi ) , chaipo ( chhcti-po *} , kueh chaiy ( ke-ch&tg ) , kueh 
font ( k$-tIon ), etc. Several articles oi clothing have names of 
Chinese origin, that which is most familiar being <d emnse the 

)nu-isot<j) ; also we have ( hinese mourning, 

m\ oto ( io-to' ; a man’s purse, 
■HHHHHfllHf: stockings. 


(to-pau); a woman s purse, irotoa {Jctio*- 
(bih) : t« adorn one’s self, chrglcan diri ( ts?y ) : and we might here 





queue, tutu. 

IiKiha ( ina-iu )) ; a ehi Id : 







mention the HaMron. utau v 

As might be expected, nearly everything connected uith the 

religious ceremonial of the Babas is known by names of ( bin* 

origin: the Chinese temple is bio (bio), the Buddhist priest inane* 

sio (hrsii'i" ) j the idol is topskoft} (t5a m peh~kovy) y sio-hio (sto*hw ) 

is to burn ineense, kui (kru) is to kneel, and teyau (toe*ieuf \> to 


give a subscription. 

Busi ness a ffa i rs, medicine, and 

tribute a number of words of 


rr 

r * 1 



rotes (gambling) ji l?-o eon- 

guch as, toko (tho'- 




/’) head of a fir 




vo-ib 



daster. 




o win if l: 




mi 


?se origin, 

) for slum, koiusi (koiy-si) association or oompan\. huihh 

jiho (ji-h") shop sign; kotjo 
\ film-ho) peppermint, pekak (poeh-kdk-hiu*) anisee 

ttinxe (sic it-si" ■ teacher; and the fol 

knu ), susek (siisek ), chki (rhit-ki), kttu 

many words w % M jBB 

express abstract ideas, but not always to express tiie sane 

that the word conveys to the HoK-Kien c 
for ungrateful the Babas use bo-jin-chcrg (6o-/aw i c »j . 




r J lie Babas also use a 




i hiti) f etc. 

•se origin l<> 




aim For instance. 
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sarcastic or ironical remark they use siaupi ( mu-plu ), to be satis 
tied kam-guan (kam-guan), nice, 



It should be remembered that for nearly all the 



as 


and 


objects mentioned above the Malays have their own proper W 



w 




wind 


1 1 use 


k * 



11 



ins 



» # 


Those 




•s 



COMIC 


frequently into contact with the Chinese are of course well ac¬ 
quainted with such words as gun and In. lot erg, tckuan. IcttchOA, 


pechai , Inalm, lankcfi. and so forth, but with many of the words oi 

r a/ 

Chinese origin given above even the Malays in the town of Malacca 

lv unaeeiiaint- 



are quite unfamiliar. Similarly the l.abas are 
6u with the Malay equivalents of nearly all these words 


Malay 



Words in 



arc unknown to 






M 


1 



from what has been said above it is evident that the Balias an 

ar with those Malay wolds of which they are accus 

*/ 

to use the Chinese equivalents, Imt there are also a large number ot 

other words in common list- among the Malays of which tin 1 Babas 
are entirely ignorant. It is of course well known in European 
count l ies that those who cannot read their own language ust 
a very small number of words in ordinary conversation; we can 

fl> • 

only hope to acquire a large vocabulary in our own language by 
constant reading. With lew exceptions the Babas read absolutely 
nothing in the Malay language, and consequently their knowledge 
of Malay words is very limited. The Malay language is rich in 

synonyms, and has words to express the finest shades of meaning; 
hut when 1 a number id* words have somewhat similar meanings, 
the Baba uses ( 
for HHI 




one or two to express them all. For instance 


ir ami seem if 




a vs use 



} words 




r, nnm 

i/ 

the Babas 



tompalt\ Irgadah 





\ etc.: 






ever use any of these except tep/ok and tkwi 

and occasionally hltof and nnn(h\uf m Similarly they make the out 

^ * * i k. 

iaroh serve the purpo 








mil Hah 


• 9 

i <1 


1 



would say pikul, kdek 
Many of the Babas \\ o 


se wnere me lviaiavs use 

■ ■ 

ip word argkat is used by them where the Malays 

• Jr ¥ iflp 

wj 

a,,n. tatarg, Tcandovj, kcmlorg, junjoig. dokotg. 




a Malay us* 


exact ? 



know some of these words if they be: 
ey for the most part do not know the 

8 of mean ng which they express, and consequently they 



m. Hit 



do not attempt to us*’ them. Whd 




SOllleW 



similar meaning 



* # ^ c j 

cuitiiv exclusion of the other, for instance 


one to the 





rg use two words of 

%} 

Babas generally use 

not bertmv , (uottj and not rfltlTOh , p^f/oof (for pQCLTfj) and not 
dlQpftt . t)(jk(U and not boultth ; spQk and not toinp€LT 9 koson/ and 

panas and not hargat . Of the formation of derived 

words from roots hv means ot prolix os and suffixes the Babas a«s 

know nothing whatever; in many cases however they use 

derived words, hut do not seom to understand their connection with 
the root word : as for instance the word p 

known, but thej would not understand its eonnoetion \v 




a 




. broom, is well 
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they would probably 

>n ly the 


to sweep and if one use the form 

not know what was meant. In some cases they use ( 

ft m* 

form, and do not know the root at all : uuuutjis. to weep, 
and mnari to danee, are of course in common use, hut the root 
words laujis and tciri are utterly unknown. On the other hand it 

a Baba knows the root word it does 






w 




follow that he 

understand the derivative, he knows suroh, hut knows nothing 

he use.-, hut pnuTttgu is practically un- 


/> iij uro Ii, 
known. All 




prefixes and sullixes are used by the babas nt 

connection with certain words, hut not with others, in fact they us» 

without 



in*f whv or how they should be llse< 


Tin 


Buffix i. however, which forms transitive verbs, is practically never 
used, and in the one word wuhi’i in which they do use it, they have 

mi * ** 

no idea that they have a derivative from the well-known word 

«/ -mm ft 

mul a, for they pronounce it simply mulm , and then go so far as 
to make it a transitive verb over a mi in by addiiur the other similar 

r? a * 

suffix -Am, making the extraordinary combination nnthnkiut. In 

a m i 



% J ■ * 

same way the babas make other derivatives of their own manu 

fad lire which are never used l>v the Mala vs. and sound to them 

exceedingly barbarous; for instance I have actually seen in print 
such forms ns kharsehan, bhamkan for bhanri, m 
Even some of the simple prepositions are never used by the Babas: 
instead of /-. to a place, they always use di, which properly means 

at ’** bad, for, is almost unknown, and dmatl. With, is very litth 



tc. 


almost unknow n, am 

W ■ 

used, satna being made to do duty when 

|/ 

and 



Malays u 


t 









n m, an. mien words as are used in 
phraseology of the Malavs are never used by the Babas, and few 

of them would even know the meaning of such words it they were 

to hear them; 1 refer particularly to such words as bonda, adinda; 

Malays of all class' 3 use in their private cor¬ 
respondence, and also to forms of address to persons ol superior 




rank, and pronouns used by 



I. 


to superiors, the various 


Word? 


P 


f God, Utah of a king, ; 




system of pbrast 

m 


of a prophet or person of high rank, kata ol equals, stifibdh of in¬ 
feriors addressing a royal person. This wh< 
ology is practically unknown to 11u* Babas, and so is also the gieat 
bulk of the religious phraseology of the Malays. It is howevei 


unnecessary to > further in these matters, for enough has heen 

— — - Jft 


a % * 

'aid to show \crv plainly how 

* I * 

sea led book lot be Babas, 



ol 




a v 



aiv is a 


* > 

») 


Malay words onspronouitt od by th>' Sabas 




>r m 


ere 



Ok* * 

The Babas have no difficulty in pronouncing even 

? Malay language. In this respect the] mtirelj i 
from the immigrant Chinese, who find it utterly impos 

sound the letter r or *L and who always change final 
make sundry other changes to suit their own peculiarities o spee ( i. 

Babas misn run ounce either bemu they find 
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their own wav easier, or because they think it more elegant 



ha\ 


e oo 



in sound ins the letters b and 7, but instead of 


ambil they say ambek or even amek, and for tiixjgal one sometimes 





X 




Final ai is alwavs toned down to e and an to o, as 



• suinai •< 




Final h is never sounded 





at all , so that Tuman oecomes nuna, ooaon is 

huh*; thus tl lev make no distinction between the sound of final Qi 

* 

and eh, both being e to the Baba. On the other band final U is 
generally sounded as dk, and some! hues linal i becomes iki thus 
instead of bctpa . hnim and pula, we have bnpuk, bairn k and pulak. 
These corruptions of the sounds of the final letters cause a great 

of confusion in some words: for instance the Babas always 

or charek. and have no idea that tins is 








IS 



pronounce c 



< 



a 



i a?' 


•rent w 





means to tear: there is also 


confusion between bairn . to bring, and bnirnh , below 
also frequently drop the 7/ in the mi< 



>as 



of .a word, as burn for 
bharu, saja for eahaja, saya for sahgaj and they have a slight 
tendenev to drop the // at the beginning of a word, as in the words 

to sound initial //, 

sy never fail to sound the final b. and sometimes fifo so far as 


hnli, hnn/ut, etc. Tin 



a vs 



*s 




nit WMHHPHP 

to carry the h over to 

4 

horn i</, llnli 



beginning of the next word, as r 




etc. 



( 


I ass 


died, so it is best to «riv* 



a nee 


•r corruptions can hardly hi 
, » a few examples at random, for 

bergxtu for bgxtu, ktatra for teftaira. rti for nrli. kreja for ktroi, 
piara for plihara, pegatg for pgaitj , sit in pi I for spit (chopsticks), 
nmmpi tor tnitnpi, kmnnlin for ptgantin, smutyit for s 
Words of Arabic origin are general I v corrupted more than pure 

Malay words, for example, pe’da for Jn’idah, jerki for tzki, nkrml 

fo nklnral, mavolior or nieino/t ov for nms/i h nr. 



1. 7 7/ < 



idiom is ('/nurse rather than 



Perhaps the most striking peculiarity in the way 
Babas make lip their sentences is tin* very f 



tie 


se>sive 


pa rti eli 






Iuit pun/a being ;i longer w< 


mt use of the >os- 
use precisely as the Ilok-kiens 

is much more 



use the particle e ; 
cumbersome, and pi 


mak-bapa ada dudok makan <H sblah vurua atria " Such phrases 

* * i * . - . I . . I I *• . * ' . ^ • i ' ’ 



t*.' 



sentences, thus. 






as “ tiff a but an 

are in constant use. * 

res are all taken from 

is another typical 

if ft nf ha waif sa/ah 

m • * i. 



sprrti nut chant it a 



hr eta. 



ludicrous to a Malay. These senten- 




wntings of the Babas themselves, llert 

/tn much a at paa/d om/J 





f 




a pa tjanf sdi/eit s 




) 



the 

the writer of which, though he is unable to speak 

-oxinmtion to the * 4 



anev oi 


A/at putt/a hod oh satu fikiran ini?" 
pa npi is not, however, the only peculiarity of this sen tenet 


gi veil us a 


*V do: 



1 * 




*se 


uM' 

idiom, and tin 


u 



* sentence is a I iso 




<e anvthimr that a blalav would 


®y* fil.-t place 8 Uch expressions as uu unit liam < 
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are never us 




s; ms 




4 * * 

i ni 





fikir. a Malay would say pada fikirnn oraiy ymy dmkian; and 
instead of <tpa yaty baryak sn/alt, a Malay would say ksalahan ymy 



wo 




sav the w 




i 


« 



Pada fikirnn oraiy yaty dmkian, ksalahan ymy boar 
tiada patut di-perbuat, dan ksalahan yavg sdikit boleh di-porbuat. 

"lie last clause " A/hi putya bodoh sntu fikirnn ini? ” is oven more 


utterly forei 


ini to 



idiom 


It will In- noticed 



m 


flu 


above sentence as reconstructed in the Malay idiom, the passive form 
di-perbuai is used; tin* Malays of course make a great deal of use of 
this construction both in writing and in conversation, hut the 
Babas hardly ever use it at all. Another peculiar of tin* Babas is 

that they almost always make the adjectival pronouns itu and ini, 

that and this, precede the noun which they qu 

following it, as it should he accord in «r to Malay idiom. Ana i n the 



instead of 


Babas use the verb “ to be 


lifferentlv from the Mulav idiom: 


quite 

take such sentences as. “ Ini ada hint salahj ” “ ini mnrhmn jnnyn 

no Malav would ever use ada in such a connec¬ 





tion at } 



r lev 


\ el'll 


so follow tin' English idiom of placing the 
to he *' at the end of a sentence, thus, * 4 hvapa chantok dia- 

omny ada,” " how beautiful they are/* Another Chinese idiom i- 
tin* use of dalatg for “ here” or “hither,” at 

as, " Jcnapa t'ndn iniiva din datttfljf and “ Kolnn In jalnn dninnj. 

Pemah is used in the sense 

nah. “ 


tin* < 'hinese use 



^ * * 


“ at sonu* time/ as opposed to fu per- 

never, m the seme way that tin* IIok-kieiiB used but and 

ifl-bat, as. “ learfa innu surfuh nemah tawQOfU seksn, " a h»>r^ 



w 



as s 



surfnli perm 

reci at some t ime : w 


i * * * 





ltdt." 


a horse which at some time ha.* 




ymy snnnn pernnn jn- 
en : ” these quotations 
are from the translation of “Black Beauty” bv Mr. (loh Hood 

Keng, who speaks very little Chinese. The following may also 
Riven as examples of phrases which are distinctly Chinr>e— in- 

fin sdfftpdi mnjnrfi ornnj, ' w taken care of until he grew 
' ’^( Innosr chitV*~/oijf; t&Tfjoh rergan . instead <>! the Malaj 

!’ the man 







ntudult - khou n -khin ; “ ora rtf yauj kmi (hit 
"’ho was beaten by him ?? — Ad* i p 

The following list of words, though not hv anv means <*om- 
* , ■ " ~ * 
plete, will be useful for reference. 

WO BBS PECITUAIt r ro Ml IK BABAS. 


Being principally eon 



11 



jiv ami Chin* *■«* words 
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I I v J J 

( *1 W 1 


to incite 
to fetch 
in good health 
i.n the contrary 
temple 









Bnbn 


GO 







Ba’sat 

Bikin 




Bo-j i li-c 

Buntut 

Busa 

Clm 

Chat 
( 'ban 
( 'haipkir 

( haipo 
( 'liek-m 
(’hek-m-po 
( ’hiaiu' 

( Jhimchi 




-k 


\6 


Ohio 

riiki 

( ’hikeweh 



('ho 

( J 



< 111 


l JllOIJipO 

l - atok 
I )laki 
Kc'licn 

I loft 

Bn in pal 
Ilia 

II io-soa 
11 oe-sio 

Iloinia 



Chinese. 


bali-ml 




I 


A • A 





e 


c 


( 


h 1) a 


at 


li ia-lm 



i i % 4 / 

flihai-po' 


c 



- m 


ehek-'m-pd 

cliiaiU 

chliim-ehi" 

tsun-lsii 

ciihin-ke 


cliio 

cliit-ki 


Ke-c 


cliit- 

teiB 

rhem-tsiV-liU 

chlio 


t so i ir- p 11 <V 

kom 


< r < »a 



liiu"-soa n 

lic-sifi" 

ho-niia 


ii. kcrtas 1m hu 



ekor 

hitch 



< 


mmol 



niaccarom i 





to make 

'toc-kine 


ungt; 
tail 




frv 

• • 
paint 

sister's husband 

small cup 

turnips salted and dried 

brother's mother-in-law 

uncle's mother-in¬ 
ride a horse 

central court in a hottsi 




supe rca reo 
relation 

of husband 
taoist rites 



ids 


and wilt 



a card L r . 

n 

fa mil v 

to adorn 0B6*s self 
great cram hunther 
bathing cloth 


rot 


>k 


idol, go*l 
male 
fashion 
l 

wrestle 


e 



i 




>e 


Btirk 



jBhuddist 
fortunate, nice 

magmaI 4*1 1 m rni, amulet 


Hun 

lifin 


one-tenth of an iuc 

•lam lit 


mamok 

4 

mosquito 

>1 i 1 10 

ji-lio 


sii;n over the door 

i^f 

Jerki 


rzk i 

food 

dijit 


ejek 

tease 

d (ISP 

jiaii"-sc 


shiny silk (crape) 

d usta 


dusta 

i a Ise 

Kacliua k 

ka-tsoali 


cockroach 

K a lot 

m 


reprove 

Kainguan 

kam-goan 

47 


willing 

Kail 

kau 


t j 

a game 


i .* 
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Baba. 

Chinese. 

Malay. 

English . 

K a mlu 



malicious 

Kek-ki 

kek-khi 


irritate 

Kek-siiu 

kek-sim 


broke 11-lira rtei 1 

K iain-chai 

kiam-elihai 


salt vegetables 

K uisai 

sin-kia"-sai 


bridegroom 

Kichiak 

khit-cliiali 


begera r 

" n 

Kimpo 

kliu-po 


wife of maternal grand- 

17 




mother's brother 

K impocho 

klm-po-tso* 


ancestors of above 

Kioighi 

k ioig-h i 


congratulations 

v 1 

K itaijr 

ki-taig (?) 

Tfc Jr 


%._ 

tea cup 

Kmantin 


pigantin 

bride or bridegroom 

Ko 

ko* 


tat tier’s sister 

Komba (Port.) 

V * 



dove 

Ivon's 1 

koig-si 


company, firm 

Ivopo 

ko*-po 


great paternal aunt 

Kotoa 

klio’-toii 


woman's purse 

Kovok 

* 

ko-ioli 


medicinal plaster 

Ksiat 


khrtsi.it 

power, virtue 

Ksian 


kasehan 

pity 

Kuchai 

ku-cliliai 


leeks 

Kiii'li tian 

ke-tiau 


vermicelli 

K ni'li eluug 

ke-tsa ig 


rice in bamboo leaves 

Kui 

kui 


to kneel 

Kuli po 

ku-l i-po 


female servant 

K un ta u 

kun-tlmu 


boxing 

■ ^ 

Ivupiig 


tliiga 

1 J 

ear 

1 * 
lviism 

k 11-sin 


aphis 

ha neliak 


a neliak 

offerings to spirits 

haigkan 

hi ig-khaig 


spaee round ebimebe 

I jape* 3 

lau-pi" 

1 


terrace roof 

Kigkat 


lkat 

to stick 

Loeberg 

16 , cheig 


bell (in Chinese two 




kinds of gong) 

r 1 ” r 

Wehuan 

1 iok-chho&n 


a silk fabric 

Loki 

1 iV-k 1 


Cantonese prostitute 

Loteig 

liiu-teig 


upstairs 

Ksiig 


ali-ali 

sling 

Lu 

hi 


thou 

Mek 

in eh" 

11a (1 i 

pulse 

Mertua 


mntua 

father-in-law, mother-in- 




law 

Mirgkin 


111 a k 111 

more 

»1 nimpi 


luimpi 

dream’ 

Mnjela 


jndela 

window 

Mpek 

ig-peh 


father 

Xg-chek 

iK-chek 


uncle 
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Hahn . 

Chinese . 

Malay. 

English, 

Xg-ehim 

in-cli im 


uncle's wife 

Ng-kim 

* T • 

i n-kim 


elder brother's wil 

X g-ko 

1 g-1< 0 


elder brother 

X g-koa 

l g-koa 11 


fat ler-in-lavv 

f 

Xg-koig 

ig-koig 


grand father 
• * 

X c-ku 

i g-k fi 


motile i s brother 

X g-so 

hia u -s6 


brother’s wife 

Xio 

niu (lady) 


mot licr-in-la w 

K-tin 

lU'-t iil 

1 1 , 


lather 

X-tio 

i-tiu" 


aunt's husband 

( )-pau 

io-pau 


man's purse 

()-to 

io-td* 


child's binder 

l’a kau 

phah-kau 


a game 

17 

I’akstii 

phah-sig 


think, consult 

1 *a 1 o 


1 > 1 a 

nourish children 

I’aigkeig 

parg-keig 


bedroom 

Pec ha i 

pdh-rhhai 


while cabbage 

Pekuk 

poeh-hak-h iu n 


aniseed 

Peg a rg 


pgaig 

hold 

Piujak 


pijak, injak 

t rea< l 

Polio 

pdli-hd 


peppermint 

i ’oigkis 

puu-ki 


basket with hand! 

J'opi 

pd-pi 


protect (of idols.) 

Popia 

poll-phi" 


thin cakes 

Po-poc 

])6-|)oe 


jewel 

Funtau 

pun-tail 


dust ])an 

Put-liau 

put-liau 


unfilial 

Rabck 


mbit 

torn 

l’ulisia 


rahs ia 

secret 

Sam-kai 

sam-kai 


three idols—heav< 




earth, water 

Sampa n 

saui-pan 


boat 

Samseig 



ruffian 

Saupi 

eau-pht 


ironical scolding 

Sian 

siau 


to digest 

Sinupi 

sau-pki 


ironical scolding 

Siet-siet 

siet-siet 


deceptive 

Siigkek 

sin-kheh 


new arrival 

Sinsc 

sien-si" 


teacher 

Sio-hio 

sio-lmi" 


to burn incense 

Sinpoa 

sig-pon 11 


abacus 

Soja 

< j hliiu n -jia 


to how in worship 

Sumpit 

% Ik 

spit 

chopsticks 

Snsek 

su-sek 


a game 

Tachi 

to.’i-elu 


elder sister 

Tachiig 

thai-ko 

ehaekiig 

worm 

Ta iko 


leprosy 


i k 


*s 
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Chinese. 

Malay, 

English. 

Tan 

tan 


a game 

I'anak 

tlian-a 


carpet 

Taigloig 

teig-liorg 


lamp 

rn 

laigsi 

( Imig-si 


catgut 

(J 

Taugek 

tan-ire 


Lean sprouts 

Taut'liang 

thau-tsaig 


<|ueue 

'laiiv a 

tau-iu 


bean sauce 

Tebien 

the-bien 


influence, prestige 

Teh 

te 


tea 

Teko ’ 

te-ko* 


kettle 

Tekoan 

1 e- k oa n 


tea-pot 

rp . - 

1 eig 

teig 


lamp 

rn 

1 eva 11 
• 

A * A 

toe-ien 


subscription 

Tin" 

thia” 


front lmll 

rp • _ 

1 mi 

tlm 


cook in a double boilei 

rp • 

1 lgSl 

1 lug-si 


it large spoon 

Toaha 

toa-ha 


mourning 

Toak 

.thoali 


a drawer 

Tochaig 

thau-tsatg 


(jueue 

Toll 

toll 


table 

Topekoig 

toa-peh-koig 


idol 

Usut 


asut. 

incite 

I. t-tau 

u t-tau 


flat iron 
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